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[Continued from page 72.] 


I Now proceed to take notice of fome other obvious 
defeéts in our conftitution that were difcovered and 
corrected fince the records of parliament have been fo 
kept as to preferve fome memorials of them. 

Knights of Shires and Burgeffes. 

The general fummons for all the tenants in chief to 
attend parliament, as mentioned in the Magna Charta 
of King John, not being enforced by any penalty, had, 
in all probability, been difregarded before the days of 
Henry III. fo that the whole power of parliament 
would centre in the archbifhops, bifhops, abbots, earls, 
and greater barons. From this confideration, Simon 
de Montfort, who had become very obnoxious to thefe 
great feudatories, and dreading their power, with a 
view to counterbalance that, did, in the year 1264 
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order the fheriffs to caufe two knights to be chofen 
from each fhire, and two burgefles from each borough, 
to be returned to parliament. 

‘This pra€tice, like many others that have fince pre- 
vailed, feems not to have been received as a popular 
meature, nor the diftant confequences of it to have been 
then forfeen ; for it was difcontinued for twenty-fix 
years, and when Edward the firft did, afterwards, 
adopt the fame meafure, probably from views fimilar 
in kind to thofe of Montfort, fo backward were the 
deputies in their attendance, that it was found necef- 
fary not only to order the conftituents to pay their 
expences while attending parliament, but even alfo to 
require each deputy to enter into a recognizance with 
two fureties, under a penalty, that they would attend 
when fo fummoned. Anno 1290, Edward the firft 
ordered, for the firft time, two knights to be fent from 
each county(a). ‘ ‘The fame order is repeated, an- 
no 1694 (4); but it was not till the year 1295, that dur- 
geffes were ordered, by him, to be fent from the 
cities (c). 

Origin of the Houfe of Commons. 

From this time, for about forty years, this mixed 
body, confifting of the dignified and inferior clergy, 
the nobles, and the reprefentatives of counties and 
of cities, fatas one body. But, in the year 1332, the 
bifhops, with the proctors of the clergy, probably 
from the contempt they entertained for the knights 
and burgeffes, withdrew by themfelves, the nobles by 
themfelves, and the reprefentatives of the commons by 
themfelves (d). Here then is the firft embrio of the 
houfe of commons ; but how much unlike to the re- 
{pectable aflembly which now bears that name! Inftead 
of claiming a right to judge of every particular refpeét- 
ing government, they, for many years, declined to 


(e) Brady Bur. p. 26. (6) ib. p. 29. (c) ib. p. 35- (d) Parl. Hitt. 
vol. rft. p. 914. 
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give any opinion on this fubje&, as too high for them 
to know;” and when prefied to give their opinion as 
to the propriety of a war in the year 1348, they fay 
‘© they are not able to advife any thing concerning the 


war, and defire that the king will be advifed by his _ 


nobles and council, and what fhould. be determined 
by them, they would confent to and confirm (e).” 

Again, in the year 1373, a committee of the com- 
mons was fent, in the name of the reft, requefting, 
‘«« that they might have fome biihops, earls, and barons 
to aflift them in their deliberations (f);” which was 
granted. Anno 1377, they again pray the king, that, 
“ from the weakne/s of their abilities, to advife the'beft, 
he would be plealed to let certain prelates and lords 
be joined with them on fuch weighty affairs(g)”, which 
was alfo granted. The commons renewed the 
fame petition next year, but the Lords would not af- 
fent to it (4). ‘The commons, however, ftill diffident 
of their own abilities, renewed their petition again in 
the year 1383(/), which was once more granted to them. 
Even as far down as the year 1394, the king having 
charged the commons to give their advice as to the 
war, the commons declared “ that they confidered 
thefe points were too bigh for them to meddle with, and 
therefore they durft not treat of them, nor give any 
advice (j)”. Such was the houfe of commons at its 
origin, and fuch, it may be expedted, will every af- 
fembly, of the fame fort be, at its origin. Men do not, 
for ordinary, pafs at once from ideas of fervility to 
thofe of a weil-regulated freedom. It is but by de- 
grees that changes on the ftate of the human mind 
are ufually effected. 

Privileges of the Commons. 

The commons being now ob/iged to aflemble by them- 

felves, began, by very flow degrees, to model their 


(<) Parl. Hitt. vol. rt p. 268. (/) id. p. 318. (g) ib. p. 338. (6) #. 
P- 353 (4) #. p. 373- (J) . P- 453- 
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— into a regular form. It was not till the firft 
of Richard II. anno 1397, upwards of forty years after 
they had formed a diftinét deliberative body, that they 
elected Sir Peter de la Mare, knight of the fhire for 
Hertfordthire, as prefident of their body, under the 
name of /peaker ; an office which has been ever fince 
efteemed of the greateft dignity. But fo little were 
thofe privileges of the houfe known, which are now 
juftly deemed of the very higheft importance, that the 
fame Peter de la Mare, was, during the former reign, 
at the fuit of Alice Piers, or Pierce, the king’s miftrefs, 
condemned to perpetual imprifonment, for {peaking 
boldly againft her in parliament ; from which fentence 
he was freed only at the acceflion of the prefent 
king (4); and in the year 1397, Thomas Haxey, clerk, 
a member of parliament, was condemned to die for 
having moved, in the houfe, a bill for avoiding the 
extravagant expences of the king’s houfhold, and to 
forbid bifhops and /adies, who had no bufinefs there, 
from frequenting the court (/); nor was this fevere fen- 
tence mitigated, but at the earneft and Awmb/e inter- 
ceffion of the prelates, “* who befought the cuftody of 
his body, not as a right belonging to them, but of his ma- 
jefy’s Jpecial grace and favour,’ which was at laft 
granted to them. Members of the houfe of commons 
were, therefore,'totally debarred from liberty of fpeech, 
long after they conftituted a diftinét body in the legif- 
Jature *. 


(2) Speed, p. 588. (/) Parl. Hilt. vel 1. p. 48. 


* Every one knows with what a high hand even Eli- 
zabeth checked freedom of fpeech in parliament, though 
fhe had the addrefs not to provoke a {trong oppofition to 
her high prerogative claims by well-timed atts of conde- 
{cenfion. 
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Mode of granting Supplies. 

If it was long before the commons attained the va- 
luable privilege of liberty of f{peech, it was longer ftill 
before they claimed the caniaien privilege of bringing 
forward money bills. It has been already made appear, 
that till after the year 1298, all grants of money were, 
entirell by the prelates and the peers, without the 
{malleit participation of the commons. Thus, for the 
payment of the ranfom of Richard I. for liberty of tour- 
naments, every earl gave 20 merks, every baron 10 
merks, every landed knight 4 merks, and every knight 
of fortune 4 merks(m). So far were the commons from 
being confidered, on thefe occafions, at an early period, 
as capable of granting or witholding fupplies, that they 
feem to have been fubjeéted to he exactions of the 
great lords, at the pleaiure of the crown. Thus, an- 
no 1224, the barons gave to the king two fhillings 
for every plough land; and the king, in return, grant- 
ed the barons, two merks fterling of every knight’s 
fee, to be levied of their tenants (n). In every cafe, be- 
fore the commons were fummoned to parliament, all 
grants were univerfally given by the clergy and the 
nobles ; and even long after the commons were fum- 
moned to parliament the grants were made in name 
of the nobles. ‘Thus, 1323 in the 16th of Edward II. 
when that unhappy prince demanded a pecuniary aid in 
parliament from the clergy and the /aity, to diicharge 
the ranfom of John earl of Richmond, who had been 
taken prifoner by the Scots at the battle of Byland in 
Yorkthire, this propofal was refufed by the darons, for 
this reafon, that no fuch tax ought to be-raifed but 
for the ranfom of the king, queen, or their eldeft 
fon (0). After this time, grants were, for many years, 
ufually given by the prelates, barons, knights, and burge/- 
Jes, each feparately for themfelves. ‘Linus, anno 1332, 


(m) Parl. Hift. v-1-p.18. (a) id. p. 24. (0) tb. p 178. 
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the prelates, lords, and knights of fbires granted a fif- 
teenth of all their perfonal eftates, and the cities and 
boroughs a tenth(p); and anno 1334, the /ords and 
knights of foires grant a fifteenth, the prelates a tenth, 
and the éurgefés the fame (7) anno 1336, the nobi- 
lity and gentry grant a twentieth, the citizens and dur- 
gefes a tenth, and the clergy a fixth(r). In the year 
1339, the nobility gave every tenth fheep, fleece, and 
lamb of their demefne, the commons declared them- 
felves willing to grant an aid, but defired time to ad- 
vife with their conftituents, which was allowed, and 
they afterwards granted 30,000 facks of wool (s). 

Hitherto the grants of each order of the people 
are always kept fecret, according to the ancient cuftom ; 
but in the next parliament, 1340, we find a fmall va- 
riation in the ftile. The /ords and commons grant the 
king, &c.(¢) Anno 1344, the clergy granted a trien- 
nial tenth, the commons granted the king two fifteenths 
of the commonalty of the land, and two tenths of the 
cities and boroughs. Soon after the commons gave ano- 
ther fifteenth. The fay lrds granted to pafs over feas, 
and adventure themfelves with the king, and are there- 
fore not found upon the roll as taxed (u). Anno 
1347, the commons granted the king an aid of two fif- 
teenths, and this is the firft inftance of the commons 
in parliament granting an aid without mention of the 
nobles (x). The reafon is obvious, the nobles were 
then perfonally with the king, and granting their aid 
inthis way. ‘To this accidental circumftance do we 
probably owe the origin of the idea that all the fup- 
plies are given in Britain by the commons. Anno 
1352, a grant in parliament is given of three-tenths and 
three-fifteenths, by the lords and commons (y). 

As far down as the year 1383 the king addreffed 
himfelf in a particular manner to the lords, when de- 


( p) Parl. Hift. v.1. p. 213. (¢) #. p. 421. (r) i p. 223. 
(<) id. p. 230. (t) id. p. 239. (u) id. p. 258. (x) id. p. 263. 
(y) 1. p. 277+ 
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manding a fupply ; and hereupon the lords and com- 
mons granted &c (z). Anno 1380, the commons defire the 
lords to name the tax, which they accordingly do, and 
the commons agree to it (a). ‘This was the famous 
capitation tax that occafioned the rebellion of Wat Ty- 
ler. ‘The prelates, at this time, refufed to be taxed in 
parliament, and faid they would only tax themfelves 
in convocation, ‘as had been ufual heretofore” —1383. 
Still the grant runs, Jordi and commons(b). 

The firft notice, that I have found, of a grant in 
parliament, by the commons, nearly i in the form now 
ufed, was in the firft parliament of Henry IV. anno 
1398(c). The words are, ‘* The commons, with the 
affent of the bi/bops and Jords, grant, &c. and this form 
gradually began to prevail more and more from that 
time forward till the prefent day. 

Affembling of Parliament, Sc. 

One other particular which was long unfettled, as 
might naturally be expe€ted, was the procedure necef- 
fary to be obferved in convocating a parliament. In 
the infancy of a fociety it could not be forefeen that 
many abules could originate from this fource, and 
therefore no fteps would be taken to guard againft it. 
The king would be expected to fend fuch a fummons 
to all as fhould be generally underftood, and nothing 
more would be required. But in procefs of time, 
when the people became numerous, and much difper- 
fed, the king took occafion to omit to fummon fuch as 
he thought might prove adverfe to his wifhes, or to 
call on others, with rigour to attend, who wifhed to 
be excufed, fo that it is not to be doubted, but grievous 
abufes and oppreflions were practifed under this guife. 
So intolerable had thefe abufes grown before the time 
of king John, that it was judged of fufficient impor- 


{z) Parl. Hift. v.1. p. 378. (a) ib. p. 360. (b) i. p. 383. 
(c) ib. v. 2 p. 38. 
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tance to have an article provided in the Magna 
Charta to guard againft this evil. 

Accordingly the barons obliged John to come under 
the following engagements. ‘The words tranflated 
from the original French are thefe. « And as for com- 
ing to the common council of this kingdom, and 
for affeffing aids, except it be for our ranfom, for mak- 
ing our eldeft fon a knight, or for marrying our eldeft 
daughter once, we will caufe to be fummoned the 
Archbifbops, Bifoops, Abbots, Earls, and the greater Bar- 
ons, each in particular by ourfelves. And moreover, 
we will caufe to be fummoned by our fheriffs and 
bailifs, al/ that hold of us in chief, at a certain day, 40 
days after at leaft, and at a certain place; and in our 
letters we will exprefs the caufe of the f{ummons*.” In 
the 39th parliament of Hen. III. 1255, this abufe 
had been felt, for the Lords refufed to grant any fup- 
plies, becaufe ‘all had not been fummoned according 
to the tenure of their charter(d)”. ‘This, however, did 
not produce the defired effet; for fometimes more 
and fometimes fewer of one particular order were 
called upon or omitted. 1265 only 11 Bifhops, 5 Earls 
and 18 Barons were fummoned to parliament, and 64 
abbots, 37 priors and 5 deans(e); and in 1297 a parlia- 
ment was fummoned, in which the clergy were en- 
tirely omitted( /). After the reprefentatives for coun- 
ties and boroughs began to be chofen, the fheriffs 
were fometimes ordered to fend one, fometimes two 
or three, or even four for each county; and the num- 
ber of cities were more or lefs as the king inclined. 


(d) Parl. Hift. vol. 1. p. 57. (e) Dugdale, p. 1. 
(f) Parl. Hift. vol. 1. p. 105. 


* It is plain, from the above quotation, that in the time 
of John, no idea had as yet begun to be adopted of what 
we now call reprefentation ; as all the lefler tenants in: chief 
are to be fummoned indifcriminately. 
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Frequently alfo, the members were nominated by the 
crown. Upon the fame prifciple, Richard the fecond 
called to the houfe of peers the judges and privy coun- 
fellors, who had not till then been admitted into that 
houfe. He alfo claimed the privilege of calling to the 
houfe of peers by name, fuch knights as he judged pro- 
per, although they did not hold their lands of the 
crown by barony (g). Many other irregularities, of the 
fame fort, occur in reading every page of the parlia- 
mentary hiftory, of this country. 

Thus, anno 1352, 26 Edw. III. only one reprefenta- 
tive for each city and burgh was fummoned to the par- 
liament, which met at Weftminfter; and only one 
knight from each county was fummoned to that which 
met the year after, at the fame place, though two re- 
prefentatives for each city and borough were called to 
this laft(4): and in 1371 the king fummoned a certain 
number of prelates and lords, together with one half of 
the knights and citizens anid burgeffles who had at- 
tended the laft parliament, all named by himfelf, to 
meet at Winchefter, June 8th; which affembly acted 
as a parliament (7). Anno 1296, the theriffs are order- 
ed to return fwo or three knights from each county, 
but no citizens or burgefles. Accordingly Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Norfolk, Huntingdon, and Cumberland, 
returned each three knights, and all the reft two (é). 
Again, anno 1295, the king direéts letters to all his 
fheriffs to choofe ¢quo knights from each county. 
Tefte Regi apud monaft.: 8 die Ofobris ; and next day 
he direéts otlier wfits to choofe two more knights for 
each county (/). Anno £372, dubbed knights, and 
none other, ate ordered to be returned, and burgefles 
who had the greateft fkill in thipping and merchandi- 
fing (m). Arino 1282, two reptefentatives are ordered to 


(zg) Seld. Tits hon. p. 591. (4) Brady Intr. p. 158. 160. 
(‘) Brady v. 2. p. 161. (&) Brady Bur. p. 26. (/) ib. p. 29. 
(m) Parl. Hift.v.1.p 312. 

Vor. VI. ¥ 
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be fummoned from each county; and two burgeffes 
from each town; the towns being then only twenty-one 
in number, that were ordered to make returns (7). An- 
no 1301, the king orders the fame perfons to be re- 
turned, as had attended the laft parliament(c). Anno 
1362, a parliament was holden at Weftminfter, in 
which none were permitted to appear by proxy, and 
where confequently there could be noreprefentatives(p).* 
Anno 1306, a parliament is fummoned for giving an 
aid, and for knighting the king’s fon. The bithops 
‘and abbots are fummoned, nominatim, to come by 
themfelves vel procuratores vel attornatos veftras; the 
knights, citizens, and burgefles ordered to be fum- 
moned by the fheriff, two knights for each county, 
two citizens for each city, and one or two burgefies 
for each burrough, as they are large or f{mall(g). He is 
ordered alfo to fend the archbifhops, bifhops, priors, 
and other religious in his county to parliament. 

From thefe and other documents, it appears that 
no fixed rule for fummoning parliaments had been a- 
dopted in the fourteenth century. In fome of the par- 
liaments of this reign [Ed. 1.] Mr Brady, with juitice 
remarks (r), the fmaller barons were reprefented in 
each county, fome by two, fome by three, and fome by 
four commiffioners; and the reprefentatives of cities 
and boroughs was ftill more imperfect. We even 
meet with one parliament, in this reign, in which 


(n) Parl. Hift. p. 86. (0) i. p. r14. (p)} Speed p. 584. 
(g) Rymer v. 2. (r) Intr. p. 151. 


* This was very near a hundred years after Simon de 
Montfort had firft ordered burgefles and knights to be 
chofen as reprefentatives ; fo that it feems, even thus long, 
to have been looked upon as an indulgence of the crown, 

-which they might grant or with-hold at pleafure. 
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there was not fo much as one clergyman, and with a- 
nother, in which, not only the archbifhops, bifhops, 
abbots and priors, but even the archdeacons, with a re- 
prefentative of every chapter, and two reprefentatives 
of the inferior clergy, in every diocefe, were called(s) : 
and Henry the hiftorian, with great truth, remarks 
that the two firft Edwards feem to have modelled the 
parliament, as beft fuited their views, fometimes one 
party being omitted, and fometimes another (#). And 
that the number of burroughs and towns was alto- 
gether unfixed in the timeof Edward the third(u). That 
thefe things were fo will not furprife any perfon who 
ferioufly refleéts on the effets of gradual changes, 
which the progreflive ftate of foeiety produce, and 
the uncertainty of ideas that muft, for fome time, pre- 
vail before meafures can be adopted to fuit the cir- 
cumftances of the times. It is now confidered as a 
great privilege for a place to be entitled to fend repre- 
fentatives to parliament ; but at the period here under 
review, this was viewed rather as a vexatious duty. 
Men now folicit to be members of parliament, then, they 
were fo backward, in the difcharge of this duty, that 
it was found neceffary to ena 14 Ed. 1. that each re- 
prefentative fhould find three fureties that he fhould 
attend parliament (x). At the fame time the coun- 
ties and cities were bound to pay the expences of their 
reprefentatives in parliament. When this duty was 
therefore performed with fo much reluétance it is 
no wonder if the king was allowed, without challenge, 
to omit fummoning {uch as he might find fuited his 
purpofe to keep away from the national affembly. 


To be continued. 


(s) Brady Intro. p. 155. (¢)v. 4. p. 288. (uw) id. p 289. 
{ x) Brady Intro, p. 153. 
Y2 
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Excerpts from the Hiftory of the Conqueft of Spain, by 
Abulcacim Abentarique. 


[Contygh fr - 112.] 
Defeription bi Spain. 

CHAP. Vv. 
Of the Climate, and the People.in Spain. 


Or53 philofophical author this proceeds. ‘It is ad- 
mitted both by antient and modern philofophers, that 
the clear fky, pure air, and fine delicate water contri- 
bute much, in certain provinces of the world, to pro- 
long the life of the inhabitants, and render their ge- 
nius more accute than it otherwife would have been. 
This is fully verified in Spain; for although it is dif- 
tant from the equinoétial, about 40 degrees, it 
neither experiences heat nor cold to an exceflive de- 
gree, but always enjoys a moderate temperature. Its 
air is clear, and extremely free from fogs, and poifon- 
ous vapours of all forts. The principal caufe of this 
peculiarity of climate in Spain, ‘is, that it contains fo 
many fierras and ridges of mountains, which divide 
its chief provinces from each other, and that the high- 
eft of thefe all lie towards the eaftward, and intercept 
the wind when it blows from that quarter ; for it is 
this eaft wind, when it chances to blow with uncom- 
ynon force, which is chiefly pernicious to Spain, 
withering the trees and fruits, as if they had been 
fcorched by fire. But, for ordinary, and naturally, 
thefe fierras, and mountains, moderate the current of 
this air, and mitigate its baneful influence, rendering 
it cool and falutary in comparifon of what it other- 
wife would be, for thefe fierras are commonly cool, 
and in part covered with fnow, and their inhabitants 
are endowed with exquifite genius, and enjoy good 
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health to an extreme old age. Of this fa& I can have 
no doubt, as I myfelf have feen, in this kingdom, 
many men and women who had attained the age of a 
hundred and fifteen or twenty years, and who, at that 
age were ftrong and hale, and enjoyed their mental 
faculties in perfection, Although they are but of ordi- 
nary ftature, they have great ftrength of body; and it 
is altogether common to live till eighty or ninety years 
firm in body, and in perfeé health. ‘The archbithop 
of Orpas acknowledged to me that he was full eighty 
years of age; and I faw him, at that time, upon a 
{fpirited horie of great beauty, fleetnefs, and ftrength, 
fkirmifh with a dart, and fhield with fuch dexterity, 
valour and agility, as caufed admiration to all who be- 
held him, nor could any of our Arabians trained the 
moft completely in that exercife, obtain any advan- 
tage over him in this particular. 

«© The wind which moft commonly prevails in 
Spain, is the weft wind, which, in their language, is 
called Favonio when it blows brifkly ; and when it is 
gentle, they call it Zefiro. It is temperate and pure, 
and healthful; it alfo brings with it frequent fhowers, 
which produces fertility to the fields, and enriches the 
plains. What is here faid refpe€ts the winter and 
ipring feafons only; for during the fummer and au- 
tumn this wind is generally moderate, purifying the 
air in fuch a manner that the fky appears of the 
moft beautiful azure colour. 

*¢‘ The fouth wind, which the Chriftians of this coun- 
try call Adufro, brings rain, though they praife it not 
fo much as the weit wind: it alters the humours of 
the human body, and caufes fome infirmities, though 
neither are thefe of much confequence; and the good 


- it oceafions by the rain it produces overbalances its ill 


effeéts. The north wind, which is called in their lan- 
guage Cierzo, is cold, becaufe it paffes over cold regions, 
difpels the clouds by its cold, and when it blows it 

aufes a ferene air, and is deemed healthful ahough 
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among very old perfons it fometimes occafions a re- 
tention of urine. There are no contagious difeafes 
in this kingdom of Spain, nor peftilence, as in other 
countries of the world; but its inhabitants eg a 
good ftate of health, and the infirmities to which they 
are fubjeéted are few, and of fhort continuance, foon 
terminating, either in death or eftablifhed health ; but 
thofe who are moderate in eating and drinking, live 
found to the age of decrepitude, and die naturally 
without pain. So much as to this particular. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Abundance of Corn, Wine, and Oil, in Spain. 


* So fertile is the kingdom of Spain, that for every 
meafure of corn fown it yields fifty or fixty meafures ; 
and this is fo common, that it fcarcely ever falls fhort 
of it, uniefs in fome unfavourable feafons, when the 
crops fail for want of rain, which but feldom happens, 
They cultivate wheat of five different forts, which are 
called in their language, Patianchuelo, Candeal, Berme- 
juelo, Arisnegro, Modoro*. ‘They alfo rear barley, rye, 
[E/cano +,] and oats; and millet ; all in fuch abundance 
that the people never experience a fcarcity :—and I 
think they might rear much more grain than they need, 
and could fupply the neighbouring countries with it, 
if in place of vines they cultivated corn; and I am 
firmly perfuaded that they could rear double the quan- 
tity of grain they do at prefent. But they make fo 
much wine, that if the cellars below ground were em- 


* Of thefe kinds of wheat I declare myfelf entirely ig- 
norant; but this enumeration, conneéted with what fol- 
lows, clearly fhows, that at this period, the Spaniards had 
made great advances in civilization, at the time that the 


people in Germany, France, and Britain, were in a ftate - 


of abject ignorance. 
+ Here again I profefs my ignorance, and am not cers 
tain if rye be meant by Efano. 
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tied, they could make a river-of that liquor, which 
would run continually. Wine conftitutes a great part 
of the fuftenance of the people; and they are fo much 
accuftomed to drink it, that they never want it for a 
fingle day. This is only to be underftood of the mar- 
ried men {; for married women and maidens do not 
drink of it, nor will they ever confent fo to do unlefs 
in extreme cafes of ficknefs. ‘Thofe who drink wine 
when in health are accounted infamous, and fhunned, 
as diforderly perfons. It is alfo a cuftom among them 
that young men before marriage do not drink wine; 
they only remain with their parents to eat, but do not 
‘accuftom themfelves to drink wine till after they’ have 
entered into the married ftate. The obedience and 
refpe& that children thew to their parents is peculiarly 
deferving of notice ; and the great love and tenderneis 
with which they ferve them, even till an advanced age, 
is very pleafimg to remark, though this is not enforced 
by any law or ordinance of the king. 

‘«« There is alfo produced in this kingdom great 
quantities of oil, from olives, which is fo fine as to be 
preferred to the oil of any other kingdom in the world, 
beirg limpid as rofe water, of a fine tafte and delicate 
flavour, efpecially in Andaluzia, a province of Iberia; 
for befides raifing it in great abundance, thofe who 
prepare it there, perform the operation of prefling it 
out in the moft perfect manner. ‘There is a diftrict on 
the borders of the Weitern Ocean where they have 
immenfe numbers of the trees which give that liquor, 
which are called in their language O/ivares, both on the 
fierras and the plains, for the fpace of ten or twelve 
miles. ‘Thefe trees are cultivated with great care, by 
being laboured between them, where, in pafling through 
the plantations, the fruit appears moft beautiful, and 
excites a fentintent of gratitude to the fupreme God for 


t It mutt be recollected that the writer was a Mahome- 
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all his favours. They likewife prepare the olives for 
food and deferts, green, and black, and mixed in a va- 
riety of manners; and in this, and other refpects, the 
rules of eating and drinking, and their domeftic ceco- 
nomy, the people difcover great attention and neatnefs. 

« They alfo, in this kingdom, extra& much oil from 
lintfeed, which they do not make any ufe of themfelves, 
but fend abroad to foreign parts, by way of merchan- 
difé, which brings to them a great deal of money.— 
They alfo extrac oil from Se/amum, almonds, poppys, 
and other feeds, employing thefe, oils as medicines in 
the compofition of various preparations, becaufe in 
fome parts of this kingdom they gather thefe feeds in 
great abundance’; for which praifes are due to the fo- 
vereign Lord, whofe name is bleffed for ever. Amen*.” 

CHAP. VII. 
Of the different Domeftic Animals reared in this Kingdom, 
and other Articles of Merchandife. 


«© THERE are reared in Spain great numbers of 
theep, yielding fine wool; and thefe abound fo much, 
that the inhabitants are never in want of flefh for their 
fuftenance. ‘They likewife make of the wool of thefe 
fheep much fine cloth of all colours+. They alfo rear 
there a great many goats, the flefh of which is very 
tender and {weet to eat. I can affirm that it is as good 


* From all that occurs in this chapter the furprifing 
difference of civilization and knowledge of ufeful arts that 
mutt have prevailed in Spain, when compared with. that 
of France under Charlemagne, and Britain under Alfred, 
mutt be very apparent. a much farther were they 
then advanced in ufeful arts than they even are at the pre- 
fent moment! 

+ Thad lately occafion to quote this paflage as a proof 
that fine wool was at a very early period produced in Spain; 
and the woollen manufacture was there alfo evidently in 
avery flourifhing ftate. 
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as the mutton of Africa; and the mutton of this coun- 
try of Spain is as nourithing and tender as the pullets 
of Alexandria. They likewife rear here a great many 
cattle, as well on the mountains as on the level plains, 
and tame pigs, whofe fiefh is much efteemed as food, 
and conftitutes a confiderable part of their ordinary 
living. ‘They make ufe of cattle for labouring the 
ground with the plough, and fowing the feed. Ca- 
mcels or dromedaries they have none; and on enquir- 
ing at the inhabitants why they did not ufe them, as 
in Africa and Afia, they faid, that although they had 
often attempted to rear them, having obtained them 
from Africa from time to time for that purpofe, yet 
they always died ; from whence I conclude that their 
climate is unfavourable for thefe creatures. In the 
province of Iberia, called Vandalufia, they breed many 
fine horfes, extremely beautiful, and fpirited’ for 
war; and at prefent they are much efteemed by the 
Moors. In the kingdom of Caftile they alfo breed a 
great number of large mules, of great ftrength and 
beauty; and alfo a {maller fort, which are ufed all 
over the kingdom as beafts of burden, for drawing car- 
riages and other works *. Generally, through the 
whole of the kingdom they have an infinite number of 
bee-hives, from which they gather much honey and 
wax, which is of a finer quality than thofe of Africa 
and Arabia. They likewife rear much flax, of which 
they make fine linen,—and hemp. The filk of this king- 
dom is very good, but they value it not ; and therefore 
they produce but little of it. Of fruits and legumes 
they have great abundance, except dates, of which they 
have none in this kingdom; for although there be 


* It is impoffible not to remark, in reading this ac- 
count, how much the ancient and prefent ftate of Spain 
correfpond. The fame animals are now reared exaétly as 
in former times. Qhis defcription might ferve for the 
year 1789. 

Vou VI. vA 
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fome palm trees on the coaft, they are barren, and pro- 
duce no fruit worth mentioning. 

«‘ They have great variety of medecinal herbs, as 
their learned authors write, except aromatics, which 
are brought from India by fea, for their ufe. 

« In this kingdom there are many mines of filver and 
other metals, except gold; nor have I feen any of it 
in this conqueft, that is of any value, though 
fome chriftians have informed me, that in the kingdom 
of Don Pelayo, towards the weftern coaft, im a diflriat 
rough and rocky, called, by its proper name, Finifterra, 
they gather of its ore in great quantities, and that at 
the time this kingdom was fubjected to the Romans, 
. they obtained great treafures from thefe mines. 

«‘ There are no pearls in this kingdom, nor precious 
flones of value ; for, although they have fome pearls, 
they are very tender, and have neither that hardnefs 
nor finenefs which alone con‘titutes their value and 
eftimation. 

“ Leaving the land and the water, and returning to 
the air, and the winged fowls. There comes to winter 
in this kingdom, of thrufhes and other leffer birds fuch 
immenfe quantities as to excite aftonifhment, and 
contribute not a little to the fupport of the inhabitants. 

* No wild beafts, nor carniverous animals, deftruc- 
tive of man, are found im this country ; and alfo it is ex 
ceedingly well peopled, without having any part of it 
uninhabited worthy of confideration; only their flocks 
of fheep fometimes fuftain damage from the wolves 
which fhelter themfelves in the mountains. 

« Let this fuffice for the defcription of the kingdom 
of Spain, feeing it is time to continue the hiftory, which 
is.the principal obje& of our defign.” 

Here ends our author’s defcription of Spain ; im fome 
future number, if I find thefe extraéts are well relifh- 
ed, farther particulars refpe€ting the government and 
domeftic ceconomy of the Moors fhall be communicat- 
ed to the readers of this work. 


™ mee Oe ee et! 


TO SENEX. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 
om, x fhyichorr 


As I make it a rule, every Sunday, to read fuch 
books as may call my meditations to piety and virtue, 
and lead me to examine my paft conduét, and to am- 
mend it as much as poflible for the future, by the due 
government of my :paflions, and the performance of 
fuch duties as may moft conduce to the welfare of fo- 
ciety, I happened Jately to dip into the Bee, and to 
caft my eye on the letter of Senex vol. II. p. 133, 
which I had not before confidered with attention.— 
He is a refpe€table and valuable correfpondent, and 
his communications are beautiful, and interefting. I 
have not obferved, of a long time, his hand, or figna- 
ture, in the Bee. 

Perhaps he is gone to that place “ where the wic- 
ked ceafe from troubling, and the weary are at reft.” 
If, however, he is alive, this little letter of mine may 
give him pleafure, and if he be dead it may ftand for 


his elegy. 


A friend, when dead, is but remov’d from fight, 
Hid in the luftre of eternal light. 
Oft with the mind, he wonted converfe keeps, 
In the lone walk, or while the body fleeps 
Lets in a wand’ring ray, and all elate, 
Wings and attracts her to another ftate. 
Thomfon’s unprinted elegy on Aikman. 


The moft interefting moral fpeétacle in the world 
is a virtuous, warm hearted, chearful, contented old 
man, * who renews his age by the recollection of what 
is paft, and forgets his infirmities and misfortunes by 
participating in the innocent joys of fociety.” Who 
fortifies his religion and philofophy by the entrench- 
ments of fcience, literature, and tafte; and looking 

2 
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from “ nature up to nature’s God, anticipates the joys 
of that ftate for which his life and his continual em- 
ployments are preparatory ! 


“ This man I hail, the fubject of my lays, 

Good Senex, happy iv a iength of days ! 

Thrice five Olympiads has the good man feen; 

His youth was joyous, and his age ferene: 

No deed that recollection fhun’d to name 

Could tinge his forehead with the bluth of fhame. 

No day of irkfome memory unbleft, 

He with’d to banith from his tranquil breaft : 

Ev’n Lethe’s ftream, he eyed without its fears, 

As but the clofing of his peaceful years. 

Happy old mar! long may thefe bleflings laft, 

He doubly lives who can enjoy the patt.” 

Mariial. 
I am Sir, your conftant reader, 

November 2oth, C.J 


1791. 


OBSERVATIONS ON TITHES. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sir, 


Tue precife time when thithes were firft introduced 
into Britain we are unable to determine, but may 
be affured they are of great antiquity. Some authors 
contend, they were introduced along with chriftianity ; 
but we have every reafon to believe they are of a 
much older date. The ancient Britons, who are fup- 
pofed coeval with the Brachmans of India, or the Ma- 
gi of Perfia, had probably this inftitution among them. 
We are led to this conjecture from the fimilarity of 
their religious doctrines, as well as the great power of 
their druids or priefts over the king and people. No 
<eremonies were performed, no council could be held, 
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no magiftrates chofen without their approbation; in 
fhort, the king appears rather to have been the crea- 
ture or flave of the druids; and in all probability both 
were maintained from the fame fource. As the arts 
and fciences were very little cultivated among the Bri- 
tons, the mechanic trades muft have been in a low 
condition ; government could expeé& no fupply from 
thefe. ‘The burden, therefore, muft have fallen en- 
tirely upon the land; and this might be effected as 
well by tithes as any other. 

It may be objected to thefe, that the Britons had 
very little intercourfe with foreign nations, fo could 
borrow. nothing from them. It may be obferved, that 
the ordeal, or fiery trial practifed by the ancient Greeks, 
was alfo in practice among the Saxons, and conti- 
nued in ufe, till abolifhed by Henry III. ‘Their reli- 
gion alfo bears internal marks of their knowledge of 
the eaftern nations; for their priefts inculcated the 
dogtrine of the immortality and trafmigration of the 
foul ; that che world was incorruptible ; that water had 
already prevailed over it ; and, in the end, it would be 
disfigured by fire. 

They no doubt, like other nations, had their pecu- 
liarities, fuch as a dance in memory of the creation; 
they perhaps might have one.in memory of its deftruc- 
tion too; for Menippus the philofopher makes men- 
tion of a dance called the conflagration of the world, 
which is not to be found among the folemnities of the 
Greeks or Romans. 

The knowledge of tithes might be communicated to 
them by the Jews, who I believe were in this ifland 
much earlier than hiftory gives any account of. Many 
refpectable hiftorians maintain that the Jews were 
not known in England till the time of William the 
Conqueror, and that tithes took place foon after the 
knowledge of chriftianity. ‘That the Jews were much 
earlier, is evident from a canon made in the eight cen- 
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tury, prohibiting all chriftians from partaking of their 
feafts; the latter is equally falfe. 

From thefe obfervations I am much of opinion that 
tithes were in pragtice among the ancient Britons, 
and that their firft inftitution had been for the bene- 
fit of the king and civil government, as well as the 
pricits. Although we have no legal eftablifhment of 
them which we can depend on, till A. D. 786, this is 
no: argument for their not having exifted before that 
time ; nor does their prefent tenure prove, in any de- 
gree, that they were always difunited from the king 
and government, any more than, they always fubfifted 
under their prefent form, which is not the cafe. 


Banks of Queech, J.R 
Oa. 18, 1791. Pern 


Loofe Hirits refpein “yo in Edinburgh. 


To the Editor of the Bee, 
Sir, 


Your obfervations on archite€ture have fuggefted 
fome ideas on my perambulations through this place, 
which I now tranfmit to you. 

I am perfectly convinced that pillars produce a 
poor effect, when ftuck upon a wall, as you call it, in 
comparifon of that which they have when detached from 
it. Example, compare the front of St. Andrew’s church 
with that of Lord Dalhoufie’s houfe—the front of the 
Infirmary—or the Regifter-Office. 

The D e of F. y, wittily faid, that the for- 
wardnefs of the clergy, and the backwardnefs of the 
medical faculty had {poiled the fineft ftreet in Europe, 
alluding to the projection of the colonade of-St. An- 
drew’s church on St. George’s ftreet, and the recefe 


fion of the Medical-hall. This certainly breaks the 
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uniformity, which fome will think, is no blemith. It 
affords, at the fame time, an opportunity of compar- 
ing the effect of a colonade placed in the two oppofite 
circumftances. Which of them has the moft ftricking 
effect ? I think the projecting colonade by much the 
beft placed. When feen in profile, it has a much hap- 
pier effect than when feen in front. 

This obfervation fuggefts another. The Affembly- 
hall, George’s-{treet, is an ugly heavy mafs, that is a 
blemith on that fine ftreet. How eafy would it be to 
thake it a very ftriking and ornamental ftru€ture? You 
have only to add a ftately colonade in front, project- 
ing ten or twelve feet upon the ftreet, fo as to allow 
the foot paffage to go under it; and to crown it at top 
with a ftately fpire, or elegant belfrey, fomewhat in 
the ftile of that on the caft front of the intended uni- 
verfity. The fpire would prove a great ornament to 
the place, when viewed at a diftance. The columns 
feen equally well in front or in profile, would confer 
much elegance and dignity to the ftreet when near. 

The eaft front of the new Univerfity, efpecially the 
gateway and its ornaments above, appear very beauti- 
ful in the view you have given of it. But you have 
taken care to prefent it in the moft advantageous point 
of view. ‘The pillars, in that point of view, and the 
balluftrade they fupport, appear equally elegant as if 
they had been detached confiderably from the front of 
the building, but, when viewed in perfpective, any 
where from one fide, the effect, as they now ftand, 
will be very poor indeed in comparifon of what it 
would have been had the pillars projected eight or ten 
feet forward on the pavement. It would not, I 
prefume, have coft above a hundred pounds additional 
expence to have given them this projeCtion. I cannot 
help regretting that the ingenious architect did not 
think of doing it. Such a colonade would then have 
proved a bold objeé, that would have attracted the eve 
of every ftranger on his entering this city from the 
fouthward. PERAMBULATOR. 





A CHARACTER: 


A Charaéer. 


“ Her cherub fmiles, her fparkling eyes 

“ Confefs their thining unceftor the fun |” 
A manva is a divinity to her lovers, yet infenfibles 
have gazed on het charms with impunity! Her own 
fex admits her briliancy of wit; all are fubdued by the 
magic of her converfation. 

Had Amanda lefs fenfibility, or was more general 
in her attentions; by caufing fewer exclufions and 
more appropriations, one half of the world would be 
captivated by the charms of her mind, and the other 
enilaved by the attractive graces of her perfon. 


Remarkable Speech in Parliament of Sir Henry Vane, 
Funr. 


«© One would-bear a little with Oliver Cromwell, 


though, contrary to his oath of fidelity to the Parlia- 
ment, contrary to his duty to the public, contrary to 
the refpect he owed that venerable a from whom he 


received his authority, he ufurped the government. 
His merit was fo extraordinary, that our judgments, 
our’ paflions, might be blinded by it. He made his way 
to empire by the moft illuftrious actions. He had, un- 
der his command, an army that had made him con- 
queror, and a people that had made him their general : 
but as for Richard Cromwell, his fon, Who is he ? 
What are his titles ? We have feen that he had a fword 
by his fide, but, Did he ever draw it? and, what is of 
much more importance in this cafe,-Is he fit to get 
obedience from a mighty nation who could never 
make a footman obey him? Yet this man we mutt re- 
cognize under the name of “ Proteétor ;” a man. with- 
out worth, without courage, and without conduét. 
For my part, Mr. Speaker, it hall never be faid that J 


made {uch a man my mafter.” 





POETRY. 


— oo ——————__SS 


The Adieu and Recall. 


Go, idle boy, I quit thy power ; 
Thy couch of many a thorn and flow’r, 
Thy twanging bow, thine arrow keen, 
Deceitful beauty’s timid mien, 
The feign’d furprize, the roguith leer, 
The tender f{mile, the thrilling tear, 
Have no pang, no joy for me, 
So fare thee well, for I am free! 
Then flutter hence on wanton wing, 
Or lave thee in yon lucid fpring, 
Or take thy bev rage from the rofe, 
Or on Louifa’s breaft repofe ; 
I with thee well for pleafures paft, 
Yet, blefs the hours! I’m free at laft. 
But fure, methinks, the alter’d day 
Scatters around a mournful ray; 
And chilling every zephyr blows, 
And every ftream untuneful flows ; 
No rapture {wells the linnet’s voice, 
No more the vocal groves rejoice: 
And e’en thy fong, fweet bird of Eve ! 
With whom I lov’d fo oft to grieve, 
Now fcarce regarded meets my ear, 
Unanfwer’d by a figh or tear; 
No more with devious ftep I choofe 
To bruh the mountains morning dews ; 
* To drink the fpirit of the breeze,” 
Or wander mid{t o’er-arching trees; 
Or woo, with undifturb’d delight, 
The hale cheek’d virgin of the night, 
‘That piercing thro’ the leafy bow’, 
Throws on the ground a,filv’ry fhow’r. 
Alas !.is all this boafted eafe, 
To lofe each warm delire to pleafe, 
No fweet folicitudes to know 
For other’s blifs, for other’s woe, 
A frozen apathy to find, 
A fad vacuity of mind? 
Vol. VI. Aa 





PORTRY. 


O haften back then, heavenly boy, 

And with thine anguifh bring thy joy ! 

Return with all thy torment here, 

And let me hope, and doubt, and fear. 

O rend my heart with every pain! 

But let me, let me, love again. DELLA CRUSCA. 


Epitaph*. 


Infra fitus eft 
. . een» 
Qui 
Venerem fine Lucina, 
gk Lucinam fine Venere, 
Coluit. 
Mille poft filios Reipublice datos 
Heu! Heu! 
Sine liberis deceffit. 
Bella inter inteftina, 


Patrie Léberatoris nomen adeptus: 
Ob. Aet. §. 48. - 
Profpicite, virgines ! 
Refpicite, mattes! 
Et 


LUGETE! 


““® ‘That the force of this, eu d’Eprit may be fully perceived 
ed to was 


let the reader be informed, that the perfon here alluc 
a celebrated accoucheur ; that he was married for faany 
yous and had no children ; and that it was genierally believe 
was a very faithful votary at the fhrine of the Cyprian God- 
defs, to whom he a, bewed the knee, under whatever 
form the a » whe fhe ‘affumed the drefs of a Princefs, 
or, like the divine Dulcinea del Tobofa, appeared in the gu ife 
of a healthy country wench, provided fhe was only young and 
handfome. 
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POETRY. 


For the Bee. 
Caledonian Eclogue. 


Whuerg Scotia’s mountains rear their Alpine heads, * 

Above Dalemore’s impenetrable thades ; 

Thence warbling hoarfely from its native fource, - 

Thy ftream, O Dee! fends forth its pleafing courfe. 

There by the rock, of other years the theme, 

The doleful Fonar fung his plaintive ftrain ; 

Cold blew the gale, bleak rofe the heath behind ; 

Leofe flow’d his robes, and wanton’d-in the wind. 
Thrice figh’d the youth, fore wept the woeful mah, 

Then bath’d the banks with tears, and thus began: 
“ Flow on, lov’d ftream, go tell my lowland fair, 

“ For her I die, for her I ftill defpair ; 

“ Go tell Maria—Fonar is no more,— 

* Dark his abode, and gll his forrows o’ers 
“ Qh! had it pleas’d the high Olympian hoft, 

‘6 'T* have fent fome dire invafion om our coaft, 

*¢ With dreadful clamour rais’d thé din of arms, 

“ And {pread difmay, and war, and dread alarms ; 

* Then had our mountains fons, as oft before, 

S¢ Repell’d the fierce invaders from our fhore ; 

“ Hence fluth’d with fuccefs—done 4 wartior’s part, 

“ I might have gain’d the cruel fair one’s heart ; 

“ Or all befet, beyond the power to fave, 

“ Have found in battle a more glorious grave. 

“ My lot forbade,—yet when I’m lowly laid, 

* Swift, babbling ftream, go tell my lowland maid—+ 

€ Go tell Maria—Fanar is‘no more’! 

**Dark are his paths, and all his forrows o’er.” 

_ Oft o'er thefe plains has gloomy Morven’s race, 

In other years, arous’d the joyful chace.. . 

Then doubtlefs oft the feaft of fhells was. rais’d, 

And doubtlefs here, a thoufand,oaks, have blaz’d ; 

Loud ort thefe hills has Fingal’s bofly fhield » 

Agous’d the dteadftil meteors of thé-fields">) 1.0 
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Loud, and more loud, was heard the death-like found, 
Then inftant blaz’d a thoyfand {pears around. 
But they are fet, that once like meteors fhone, 
Thofe mighty chiefs, and_all their glory gone; 
They’ve fet in night, and not a trace appears, 
Where fleeps the warlike fhades of other years: 
And foon fhall Fonar fleep—without his fame ; 
Cropt down in youth, ’ere glory mark’d his name. 
Farewell, Maria, may heaven your fteps {till guard, 
And with a happier fwain your love reward. 
On Dee’s fmootli banks let Fonar’s grave be made, 
And when I’m number’d with the filent dead, 
Twill pleafe my fhade to hear the murmuring ftream 
Still running on, and this the feeming theme : 

*¢ Alas, Maria—Fonar is’no more ! 

“ Dark is his houfe, and all his forrows o'er.” 
Thus fung the youth,—thus ended Fonar’s lay, 


And o’er the heath he filent {trode away. 
FONAR. 


Invernefs, February 8. 1791. 





Query—On the Mole go Taping Food by Birds. 
To the Editor of the Bee. 


SIR, 


I HAVE often wondered by what mode of organization 
birds were enabled to palate their food, and will be much ob- 
liged to any of your learned correfpondents who can explain 
this to me. The linnet, the canary, and fome other fmall 
birds, take the trouble of {tripping the hufk from the greateft 
part of the feeds they live upon ; and, with regard to thefe, we 
might fuppofe it poflible that they might tafte their food, more 
humana, though even thefe {wallow the feeds without breaking 
them. But what thal! we fay of the hen, the duck, the goofe, 
and moft other large birds, which fwallow the feeds whole, 
covered with the hufk? Moft of thefe'difcover predile@tion for 
the oat: that moft eff:Qually woulld cover its tafte, were it fo 
fwallowed by man; yet flill they eat it witha relith f{eeming- 
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ly acute, as a hungry man would devour a joint of good roaft 
beef. To fay that this food is wholefome and pleafing to the 
conftitution of the animal, is faying nothing; for in all our ex- 
perience, animals are determined to purfue thofe meafures that 
are neceflary for the prefervation of the individual, and the 
continuation of the fpecies, not from a confideration of the ulti- 
mate end, but from the pleafure afforded by the fteps neceflary 
for attaining that end. Food is neceflary for our fubfiftence, 
and we find a pleafure in eating that food, and a pain in ab- 
ftaining from it. Hence we and other animals have a high 
relifh for certain viands. Should thefe viands be covered with 
a clofe cruft, fuch as the hufk of oats, they might prove as 
wholefome and nutritive in the ftomach, as if they were chew- 
ed, but not in the leaft pleafing to the tafte; we would have 
as much pleafure in {wallowing a pill containing arfenick, that 
would poifon, as of roaft beef that would nourifh us. In 
this ftate, therefore, we would mark no preference of the one 
above the other. But fowls in this ftate difcover a mani- 
feft preference to particular kinds of food. Hence it feems to 
be undeniable, that they muft tafte their food at the time they 
pick it up. But how they fhould do it, is the queftion I with 
to have folyed,—and I hope you will excufe this trouble from 
“ A YOUNG OBSERVER. 
N. B. I thank the old obferver for his remarks on the earth 
worm; and will take it kind if he will explain the above, or 
any other particular refpecting natural hiftory, that his own 
fuperior knowledge and experience fhall have enabled him to 
do; for Iam but an admirer of nature, not yet fufficiently in- 
formed to be able to know even what is molt worthy to be 
known in that field of {peculation. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Queries refpeting Scotch Manufaures. 
AS there are many manufaétures, which were till of late car- 
ried on with fuccefs in only the Englith part of the Iland, 
but are now flourifhing in a firperior degree in Scotland, par- 
ticularly cottons, filks, caft iron, and glafs; 1 take the li- 
berty, through your channel, of requefting the favour of you, 
er fome ef your fpeculative correfpondents én political fubjects, 
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to inveftigate and point out thecaufes of that change; as alfo 
the efies produced on manufaétures and agriculture in Scot- 
land, by the great plenty of fuel, the general command of 
water, the want of eftablithed poor’s rates—the fmallnefs of 
church burdens, and the refpeétability of the officiating clergy, 
which are peculiar to this end of the kingdom. 

1 doubt not that a well executed paper on thefe fubjeas 
would do honour to the author, and it would be a great 
weat to many, particularly to your reader, 


Leith, November 1791. A. B.C; 


To the Editor of the Bee. 
Mr Enrror, 


THE following ftory, which I tranflate in all the detail of the 
French origiaal, was ferioufly believed by many hundreds 
of people at Paris. If you think it can any how contri- 
bute to the entertainment of your teaders, it is moft hear- 
tily at your fervice. Iam, &c. R. W. 


Anecdote of Ninon de L’Enclos: 


Inthe year 1633, as the famous Mademoifelle Ninon dé 
L’Enclos, one day fat alone in her ¢hamber, her fervant an- 
nounced the arrival ofa ftranger, who defired to fpeak with 
her, but refufed to tell his names . The young lady bade an- 
fwer that fhe was engaged with company. *“ No, no,” faid 
the ftranger to the lacquey ; “'I:know well that Mifs is by 
herfelf, and for that very reafon call-upon her at prefent.—Go, 
tell her, I have feerets of the laft moment to impart, and can- 
not take a refufal.”—This extraordinary meflage, by exciting 
femalg curiofity, procured the ftranger admittance. He was 
of low, ftature, of an ungracious afpect, and his grey hairs "be 
Spoke. age. He was drefled in black, without a fword, wore a 
calgtte [a,fmall leathern cape which covers the tonfure), and 
a Jarge patch on his forehead: in his left band he held a very 
tlender cane ;, his features were expreflive, and his eyes fpark- 
Jég vivagity.—-“* Madam, faid he, on entering the apartment, 
pleafe, make your waiting maid retire ; my words are not for 
third perfons.”—Mifs, L’Enclos was .a good deal ftartled at 
thig preamble ;, but refecing the had to do with a decrepit old 
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man, muftered up fome refolution and difmiffed her maid. 
“ Let not my vifit alarm you, madam ; it is true I do ot ho- 
nour all indifcriminately with my prefence, but be affured 
you have nothing to fear. All I beg is, that you would hear 
me with confidence and attention. You fee before you a man 
whom the earth obeys, and whom nature has invefted with 
the power of difpenfing her gifts. I prefided at your birth; 
the lot of mortals depemds upon my nod; and I have conde- 
fcended to afk what lot you would with for yourfelf; the 
prefent is but the dawn of your brilliant days. Soon you thall 
arrive at that period, when the gates of the world fhell fly 
opén to receive you; for it depends wholly upon yourfelf to 
be the moft illuftrious and the moft profperous Jady of your 
age. Ifubmit to your choice, fupreme honours, immenfe 
riches, and eternal beauty. Take which you chufe, and de- 
pend upon it, there exifts not a mortal who can make you the 
fame ample offers.” ‘¢ That I verily believe, replied the fair 
one, in a fit of laughter ; befides, your gifts are fo very {plen- 
did !”"—“ I hope, Madam, you have too much good fenle to 
make fport of a\ftranger : Once more, I ferioufly male you the 
fame offer,—but decide inftantly.” ‘* Then, truly Sir, fince 
you are fo good as give me my choice, I hefitate not to fix 
upon eternal beauty :—~but how, pray, am I to obtain fuch an 
ineftimable prize?” Madam, all I afk is, that you woultt 
put down your name in my tablets, and fwear inviolable fe- 
creey.”” Mademoifelle de PEnclos inftantly complied, and 
wrote her name upon a black m-morandum book with red 
edging. The old-man at the fame time ftruck her gently 
upon the left-thoulder with his wand.—* This now,” refum- 
ed he, * is the whole ceremony 3 henceforth rely upon eternal 
beauty, and thesfubjugation of every heart. I beftow on you 
unkmited powers. of charming—the moit precious privilege 
a tenant of this nether orb can enjoy. During the 6000 years 
that I have perambulated this globe, I have foun! only four 
who were worthy of fuch rare felicity. They were Semiramis, 
Helen, Cleopatra, and Diana of Poitiers; you are the fifth, 
and I am determined fhall be the laft. You thall be ever 
freth and ever bleoming : charms and adorations thall track 
your {teps : whoever beholds you, fhall that initant be capti- 
vated, and they whom you love thal! reciprocally love you; 
you fhall enjoy uninterrupted health and longevity without 
appearing old. Some females feem born te bewitch the eye, 
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and fome the heart; but you alone are fated to unite thefe 
ditlzrent qualities you thal] tafte of pleafure at an age when 
others of your fex are befet with decrepitude ; your name {hall 
live while the world endures.—I am aware, Madam, that all 
this will appear to you like enchantment, but afk me no quef- 
tions, for I dare not anfwer a word. In the courfe of your 
life you thal! fee me once again, and that ’ere fourfcore-years 
be run.—Tremble then ! for three fhort days thal! clofe your 
exiftence! Remember my name is Night-Walker.’ With 
thele words he vanithed, and left the Mifs of eternal beauty 
thivering with fear. 

This lady of amorous memory, adds the ftory, had a fecond 
vifit from the little gentleman in black in the year 1706, as fhe 
lingered on her death-bed. In fpite of the efforts of fervants, 
he had found his way into her apartment; he ftood by her bed, 
opened the curtains and gazed,—the patient turned pate, and 
fhrizked aloud. The unwelcome gueft, after reminding her 
that the third day would be that of her diffolution, exhibited . 
her own fignature, and difappeared, as he exclaimed with a 
hideous voice, ** Tremble ! for it is paft, and you are to fall 
into the hands of Lucifer.” The third day came, and lEn- 


clos was no more. 


War,—when juftifiable. 

Wuen an offenfive war ‘has for its object the punifhment of a 
ration, like every other war, it is to be founded on right and 
neceffity. 1ft, On right, an injury muft have been aétually 
seceived ; injury alone being a juft caufe of war: the repara- 
tion of it may be lawfully profecuted ; or, if by its nature it 
be irreparable, which is the cafe when punifhment is to be 
admitted, a nation is authorized to provide for its own fafe- 
ty, and even for that of all other nations, by inflifting on the 
offender a penalty capable of correéting him, and ferving ,as 
an example. | 

2d, Neceffity is to juftify a war of this kind: I mean, that 
to be lawful, it muft be the only way left for obtaining a juft 
fatisfaction, which implies a reafonable /ecurity for the time 


to come. 
JURIDICUS. 
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Debate on the Slave Trade, continued from p. 140. 


Committee of the whole Houfe. 
February 18th. 

Colonel Tarleton thought it his duty to declare, that he 
confidered the abolition of the flave trade, as a meafure 
fraught with the moft dangerous confequences, which he 
certainly muft oppofe, as far, and as often as he could. 

He then went into an hiftorical induction of the Afri- 
can trade, from the year 1553 till 1697, when Parliament 
thought fit to eftablifh the Company. The trade was 
afterwards thrown open, and government was at a confi- 
derable expence for forts, Gc. He dwelt much on the 
circumitance, that this commerce was commenced by ex- 
prefs parliamentary eftablifhment, and always countenan- 
ced by the legiflature; and therefore, he contended, that 
countenance could not be withdrawn without a breach of 
faith. 

He contended, that the Africans themfelves had no ob- 
jeétion to the flave trade. Thefe poor negroes, he faid, 
thought themfelves happier under the government of the 
merchants of this country, than to linger in a ftate of mi- 
fery at heme. The calamitous fituation of thefe people 
in the Weft Indies, was confequently ideal; and the ca- 
lumny, and excefles of criminalty, which had been indu- 
ftrioufly propagated, might be termed imaginary fcenes of 
woe. He dwelt on the lenity with which punifhments 
were inflifted, by the planters ‘on their flaves.. From Ja- 
nuary 1784, to O@ober 1786, only fifty-two executions 
‘had taken place, in a number exceeding 210,000; fuch 
inftances of lenity did not often occur. 

The deaths, on the paflage, he faid, did not exceed, in 
the Liverpool thips, on an average, five out of the hun- 
dred ; whereas, in regiments fent out to the Weit Indies, 
the average was ten out of the hundred. Many’attempts 
had been made to cultivate the Jands in the Weft-Indies 
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by white men, but the climate was fo unfavourable for 
them, that it never could fucceed. He therefore confi- 
dered the flave trade as abfolutely neceflary, if we meant 
to carry on the Weft India commerce and cultivation. 

He next took a view of the effects it would have upon the 
commerce of Liverpool. The articles conneéted with 
this trade, he reprefented as numerous, and the profits up- 
on thefe confiderable ; and it could not be annihilated 
without being productive of very bad confequences to 
them. He contended that other European governments 
were eager to fieze upon this trade, were we to abandon 
it. By abolithing the flave trade, faid he, you will only 
give other nations an opportunity, which they will not fail 
to embrace, of profiting by your folly. He next adverted 
to the numerous feamen this trade afforded. From Liver- 
pool alone, he faid, the navy might, at all times, be fup- 
plied with 993 feamen annually. Weft India property, 
he reprefented, as being very precarious, in confequence 
of the difcuffion on this fubjeét. The infurreétions at Do- 
minica he attributed to the queftion in Parliament about 
the abolition of the flave trade. He did not fee how the 
abolition of the flave trade could leffen the taxes. He ad- 
dreffed him(elf feverally to the landed and to the mercantile 
intereft, fhewing that it would affect them ultimately, and 
conjuring them to join with him in refifting a meatfure fo 
injurious to the national glory, commercial honour, and 
political interefts of Great Britain. 

Mr Grofvenor ftated his reafons for thinking the aboli- 
tion an impratticable meafure. In allufion to a well 
known ftory, he faid, he had twenty reafons for oppofing 
the abolition of the flave trade ; and the firft was, that the 
thing itfelf was impoffible ; and therefore he would not 
give the other nineteen. ‘The fact was, the trade depend- 
ed upon the natives of Africa, not upon us. If we relin- 
quithed it, another would take it up. 

The kidnapping and cruelties, he regretted ; but thefe 
were the confequences of the natural laws "of Africa. 
He acknowledged the flave trade was not an amiable bufi- 
nels; neither was that of a butcher; and yet a mutton 
chop i is a very good thing. On account of the profits of 
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that trade, he thought we fhould not too rigidly fcan the 
difagreeable circumftances attending it. 

Mr Fames Martin {poke on the other fide of the que- 
flion. He remarked how much felf intereft warped the 
underftanding. He had conceived that the cuitom of 
trafficking in flaves had been incautioufly begun, without 
having forefeen its dreadful and neceflary confequences ; 
for he never could perfuade himfelf that any man, under 
the influence of moral principles, could fuffer himfelf, 
knowingly, to be carrying on a trade, replete with fraud, 
cruelty, and deftruction. Here he expatiated on the cru- 
elties neceflarily dependent on this trade. He execrated 
the notion that intereft thould pervert the mind fo much, 
as to apologize for it. He remarked on the impropriety 
of a parliament of free men, becoming the abettors of a 
fyftem of flavery. On topics of this nature, he founded 
his hope that all parties would agree in reprobating this 
moift infamous mode of traffic. 

Mr Burdon recommended not a total and immediate 
abolition of the {lave trade, but wilhed to fee it gradually 
effected. 

Mr Francis faid, that without confidering the ftate of Afri- 
ca at all, but merely confining our views to the Weit India 
iflands, the ftate of ilaves was there, fuch as ought not to be 
tolerated by any civilized legiilature. The power of punith- 
ment was, alone, futlicient to decide this. Where was 
that lodged, how was it awarded, and by whom was it in- 
flited ? The party offended was the judge ; he pronoun- 
ced fentence between himfelf and the defencelefs flave ; 
and he too was the executioner. He inflifted punifhment 
with his own hand; and every ftripe he gave, only ferved 
to aggravate his paffion; fo that punifhment, became in 
him, the gratification of a malignant brutality and re- 
venge. ‘The man too, who did this, was feldom the own- 
er of the flave, whofe intereft might ferve, in fome degree, 
to moderate his fury. 

One confideration that ftrongly weighed with Mr 
Francis, was, that he never could meet with an initance 
of a mafter having been convicted and punifhed, for ha- 
ving put a negro to death. The proprietors of flaves 
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would be more careful to treat them with mildnefs, and 
to encourage them to increafe, when they found no other 
mode of being fupplied. ‘This would induce them to cor- 
ret many enormities refpeting the treatment of women. 

Mr Francis adduced {ome particular inftances of bru- 
tality of treatment, that had come out in the evidence: An 
overfeer had thrown a flave into the boiling juice, which 
had occafioned his death in four days. What was his pu- 
nifhment ? He was difmiffed from his employment, and 
condemned to pay the price of the flave. <A cafe had oc- 
curred, fince the prefent enquiry was fet on foot, not lefs 
atrocious. A girl of fourteen was fo cruelly mangled 
with a cart whip, that fhe was unable to ftand; and in 
that condition fhe was dragged along the ground, to what 
is called the hofpital, where fhe died. ‘Ihe perpetrator 
of this murder was tried and acquitted by a jury, on the 
ground, that, as the girl was property, it could not be his 
intention to kill her. Was there not fomething in fla- 
very, which debafed equally the mind of the maiter and 
the flave ? 

The queftion being called for from feveral parts of the 
houfe, 

Mr Pitt rofe, and obferving that it was now late, and 
the members much exhaufted, while many perfons feemed 
ftill to with to deliver their fentiments on this fubjeé, he 
moved to adjourn till next day ; which after fome hefita- 
tion, was agreed to, Adjourned till next day. 


Tuefday, April 19th. 

The committee on the flave trade being refumed, 

Str William Young declared ‘himfelf inimical to the mo- 
tion. He faid, that were we to abandon the trade, it 
would be taken up by others. He reprefented, the 
Dutch, and Spaniards, and Danes, and even the French, 
as lying in wait to fieze the firft advantage that our aban- 

- doning the flave trade might lay open to them; and as 
holding out premiums to encourage their merchants to 
proceed in it; fo that by abandoning the trade, we thould 
only hurt ourfelves, without advancing the caufe of huma- 
nity. 
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He declared himfelf not convinced that the praétice of 
kidnapping was fo common in Africa, as had been repre- 
fented; otherwife the countries on the fea coaft could 
not be fo populous as they are; and he afferted, that three 
fourths of the flaves came from the interior parts of Afri- 
ca, where no kidnapping, by Europeans at leaft, could 
take place. He reprefented the people of Africa, as a 
barbarous, favage people, among whom murders and 

loodfhed would prevail to an aftonifhing degree, were 

ey not permitted to fell the culprits, who would other- 
ife be mafacred. He advifed, that if the prefent mo- 
ion fhould be over-ruled, confuls fhould be fent to Af- 
rica, to try to humanize the natives, and regulate the 
trade. He compared the gentlemen who contended for 
the abolition, to Pontius Pilate, who protefted that they 
fhould be innocent of all they attributed to the trade, 
without taking any effectual fteps to remove the evil com- 
plained of. 

Sir William next turned his views to the effeéts the a- 
bolition would probably produce on the Weft Indies. 
He infifted that thefe colonies could not ftand without an 
importation of flaves from Africa. By the meafure pro- 
poled, the colony would be treated with feverity, and the 
merchants reduced to ruin. More than twenty millions 
were mortgaged on property in the Weft Indies ; the fe- 
curity to the lenders would thus be weakened, the credit 
to planters diminifhed, the flaves themfelves would be 
more fubjeéted to fevere labour, on account of a deficien- 
cy of hands to perform the labour, the flaves would rebel 
againft their mafters, and all would be anarchy and con- 
fufion, 

Mr Montague, in a few words, declared himfelf in fa- 
vour of the abolition. 

Lord Fobn Ruffel hefitated about going the length of a to- 
tal abolition, but wifhed fome falutary regulations adopted. 

Mr Stanley, (agent for the Weft India iflands) {poke 
ftrongly againft the abolition of the flave trade, as oppref- 
five and unjuft againft a great body of planters and mer- 
chants. He obferved, that.acts of Parliament had pafled 
about the time of William III. for encouraging and en- 
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creafing the trade, for the protection and for the cultiva- 
tion of the colonies, 

On the evidence, he remarked, fome parts were true, 
fome he knew to be fallacious, and others much exaggerated. 
He quoted Admiral Barrington, as an authority to thow 
the neceflity for difcipline among the negroes, the Bilhop 
of Glouceiter and Saint Paul, to prove the antiquity of 
flavery, and Mr Locke, to prove that trade is always con- 
ducive to the intereit of a kingdom. He contended, that 
the flaves were, in general, managed with great humanity 
in the Weft Indies; and that the particular examples of 
cruelty, that had been adduced, had only taken place in 
towns, where initances of great enormities are to be met 
with every where. He faid, the colonies could not be pre- 
ferved without the flave trade; denied that its abolition 
could be an act of humanity; though he admitted that 
certain regulations, for protecting the negroes againit 
wanton a¢ts of cruelty, might prove beneficial. He con- 
cluded, with fetting forth the hardfhips which thofe per- 
fons would futler who had purchafed lands in the Weit 
Indies, particularly crown lands, within thefe few years ; 
and hoped, that while the gentlemen profeffed fo much 
humanity for flaves, they would be juit to their own coun- 
trymen, 

Mr William Smyth thought, that the bafis of all religi- 
on and found morality was, “ Do unto all men as you 
would they fhould do unto you ;” he, therefore, rejected 
the authorities for the antiquity and univerfality of fla- 
very, as of no avail in the prefent argument. Upon the 
fame ground, every vice and enormity might be defend- 
ed. He expatiated widely on this fubject, and anfwered 
many arguments, derived from authorities, that had been 
adduced by former fpeakers. 

Mr Smyih then corrected feveral erroneous ftatements 
of fa&ts, and matters of account, that had occurred in the 
debate. It had been faid, the exports to Africa amount- 
ed to L. 1,000,000 Sterling, annually ; he faid the very 
higheft year ever known, did not amount to L. 900,000, 
and at am average, to not more than L.600,000. The 
imports from Africa amounted to L. 140,000. The to- 
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tal value of the Weft Indies was ftated in the report, to 
amount to L. 36,000,000, but the planters had reprefent- 
ed it at L. 70,000,000. In the Weit India trade, the 
total tonnage had been ftated at 240,000, and the failors 
at 21,000. In this reprefentation, all the voyages that any 
fhip had made throughout the year, had been feparately e- 
numerated, When this fallacy was avoided, it appears, that 
the whole number of feamen in the Welt India trade, in the 
years 1788 and 1789, did not exceed 10,000, and the total 
quantity of tonnage, from Britain and Ireland, did not exceed 
130,000 tons. A Mr King, he faid, had come two years 
ago before that Houfe, and had told them, that the mer- 
chants of the city of London, fent goods every year to 
Africa, to the amount of L. 100,000, which was true, 
when the value of the thips that carried thefe goods, was 
admitted into the eitimate. He did not mention thefe 
things with a view to depreciate the branches of trade in 
queftion, the importance of which he was ready to admit, 
but merely to reprobate the unfair manner in which an 
attempt had been made to impofe upon the Houfe, by the 
gentlemen on the oppofite fide of the queftion. He far- 
ther remarked, that it had been contended, that the Eait 
India trade depended very much on the African trade ; but 
between thefe he could fee no manner of conneétion, unlefa 
it was that we exported to Africa, alone, nearly one half of 
all the gunpowder that we export from Britain, and that 
faltpetre, an ingredient in gunpowder, is purchafed from 
the Eaft India Company. The annual exports of gun- 
powder to Africa, he ftated at 1,300,000 pound, for the 
purpofe, he ironically faid, no doubt, of promoting peace 
and civilization on that coatt. 

Mr Smyth afterwards took notice of the ftatements that had 
been made by others, as equally erroneous, A Capatin Knox 
told the committee, that be be/eved that 802 flaves could 
have comfortable room in a fhip of 147 tons; andthatina 
fhip of 120 tons he had carried 130 tons of water, and 500 
flaves. It was faid by the merchants of Liverpool, that by 
means of this trade, 1500 failors were annually produced at 
that port. But from the mufter rolls that had been fent up 
from Liverpool, when carefully examined, it appeared that 
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in five years, 10,000 feamen had failed from Liverpool, on 
whom there was a lofs of 500 of the number, or at the 
rate of 22 per cent, Was this any proof of its being 
a proper nurfery for feamen? The lofs in the Weft India 
trade did not exceed one and a half per cent. 

He farther contended, that the African trade, was not 
that gainful trade it had been reprefented; and that if 
gains had been made by it, thefe could only be accounted 
lucky adventures in a very hazardous employment, where 
much more was rifked, to the endangering the lives of the 
flaves, than it was proper for that “Houfe to authorife. 
When a veffel was crowded like that of Captain Knox, 
a lucky paflage may make it a gainful voyage; but what 
would be the confequence in fuch a cafe of a tedious paf- 
fage ? Humanity fhudders at the bare idea of it ! One flave 
trader only, had fairly produced his books, Mr Ander- 
fon, of the city of London, His lofs upon the whole did 
not exceed three per cent.; but he did not crowd his fhips 
like the merchants of Liverpool. 

Mr Smyth then took an extenfive view of the arguments 
that had been adduced, refuting them as he went along; 
and producing many examples of thocking treatment 
that had been given to flaves on their paflage, and in the 
Weft Indies, too fhocking to be here repeated; conclu- 
ding upon the whole, that the traffic in flaves was contrary 
to all principles of religion, juftice, and humanity: That 
if it were abolifhed, the treatment of flaves in Africa, 
would be meliorated, and flavery itfelf, be annihilated in 
time, as it was in Europe, after the trade in flaves was pro- 
hibited. . The continuance of the trade, he contended, was 
not neceflary for the Weft India illands. Thefe,” he 
faid, “ were in a ftate of gradual increafe with refpeéct to 
population: if it were not fo, there was a great fault fome 
where ; for the hiftory of the world never furnifhed an ex- 
ample, where men and women were fettled in countries 
congenial to their conftitution, but where they did increafe ; 
and it was acknowledged by the gentlemen on the oppo- 
fite fide, that one reafon of their being imported from Af- 
rica to the Weft Indies, was, becaufe the climate was the 
fame with their own.“ 

[This debate to be concluded in another number.] 





